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The nectar of the gods may have been a 
myth. Be it so—we still have the whisky 
of our forefathers—DEWAKR’S SCOTCH, a 
beverage of distilled delight, known and praised 
by good judges the world over. 
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Service 


In thirty years of continuous service 
in the operation of the Government’s 
fast mails, the Lake Shore has become 
the greatest through mail line in the 
world. 

Thousands of people use the Lake 
Shore because of its great record in the 
mail service. And it’s a good reason. 

Nowhere is there extended to travel- 
ers, either in comfort or certainty of 
B service better travel facilities than on 
the Lake Shore’s great through trains 
between Chicago and Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston. 

Writé for ** Book of Trains’’ to 


A. J. SMITH, G.P.&T.A., Cleveland, 


Harper's New Fiction 


. THE MAID-AT-ARMS. By Rosert W.: 


CHAMBERS, Author of ‘‘ Cardigan.” 
A new novel of love and adventure. Illustrated 
by Christy. $1.50. 
THE VULTURES. By Henry SETON Mer- 
RIMAN, Author of ‘‘ The Sowers.”’ 
A novel of Russian intrigue. Illustrated, $1.50. 
ISTAR OF BABYLON. By MarcGaret 
“Horton POTTER, Author of ‘‘ The House 
of de Mailly.” 


A novel of Biblical times, described as the pagan 
‘Ben-Hur. $1.50. 


THE WOOING OF WISTARIA. By. 


Oxnotro WaTANNA, Author of. **A Jap- 
anese Nivhtingale.” 
A love story of Japan. Illustrated. $1.50. 


THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. By 
ANTHONY Hope. 


“* A Dolly Dialogue’ version of‘ Vanity Fair.’ 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


OUT OF WEST. 
HIGGINS. 
\ thrilling novel of Western life. 
THE SHIP. OF DREAMS. 
FORSSLUND. 
A story of old Long Island folks $1.50. 


$1.50. 
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I Will Teach You 


PRACTICAL ADVERTISING and BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Write for particulars and booklet 1. 


* The knowledge that I impart brings success.” 


SAMUEL KNOPF 


Master of the Art of 61 East Ninth Street, 


Advertising and Business Management NE ORK 
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A specially imported wax, chemically treated, so that 
when it is once rubbed over the iron the latter is 
cleaned as if by magic. 
the work that beautiful, silky me sought for by the 
laundress. 


Not Only the Best, but | 
The Most Economical — 


Why? Because each fine cut stick of F. P. C. Wax 
is in an automatic wooden holder, which keeps it from 
It never loses shape, and is good until the last 


dripping. 
* The handle saves your fingers 


particle of wax is used. 
from burns. 


your temper, send 10 cents for two sticks to the 


FLAME PROOF CO., New York City 


It prevents all odor, giving 


If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your ironing and 


IF INHASTE TAKE THE NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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See page 1749—Editorial Section 
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The New White House 


White House has 
| entered upon 

era its history. 
When the improvements” 
being made to it are com- 
pleted, it will be a home for 
the President’s family, and 
net combined — lodging 
house and office building. 
The lower floor is scene 
of desolation, the tloor is lit- 
tered with lumber, paint, and 
paster. the walls stripped 
of their hangings’ for re- 
decoration, and not an 
apartment fit for habitation. 
Kverywhere the mason, the 
carpenter, the — electrician, 
and the decorator are crea- 
ting the chaos’ that such 
people can create, and from 
morning until night the 


' comfort, especially to women, 
the guests in future will ap- 
proach the receptions through 
the basement passageway 
now being completed which 
will shelter fully a thousand 
people if not more. Their 
wraps will be checked by at- 
tendants, and they will pass 
on to the reception apart- 
ment: by two stairways—one 
for members of. official cir- 
cles such as the diplomatic 
corps, members of Congress. 
military and- naval officers, 
ete., and another for the 
general public, large enough 
so that the human current 
ean flow along rapidly and. 
easily. After leaving the re- 
ception they can reach the 
cloak-rooms by other passages 


sound of hammer and saw 
arises in the clouds of lime 
dust and other dirt. The 
members the family, 


and rest themselves in the re- 
tiring-rcoms, or depart at 
once. To sum it all up, those 
who appreciate the honor of 
the invitation which is ex- 


meanwhile, are confined to 
the upper floor, and the ser- 
vants to the basement and at- 
tic, while the knights of 
labor are doing their utmost 
to make it interesting on 
the first floor. 

The Executive Building. 
however, has been com- 
pleted, and the Cabinet dedi- 
cated it with an inaugural 
meeting on November 6. 

The main office of the na- 
tion represents but a portion 
of the $556,000 appropriated 
for the “White House im- 
provements,” they are 
otlicially termed.  Ineluding 
furniture cost $60,000. 
porte-cochére and ap- 
proach to the east wing of 
the White House will cost 


tended the people at large to 
pay their respects to the 
head of the nation, will no 
longer he treated like a mob 
assembled on the street, but 
will be shown the courtesy. 
that is accorded guests at any 


<4 American home — whether 
they are miners. from 
Alaska, bankers from Wall 
Street, or lumbermen from 


the piney woods of Maine. 
The approach and _ porte- 
cechére on the east will, of 
_ course, correspond in design 
to.the west approach which 
forms the connection with 
the oflice building. The con- 
tractors are required to finish 
it by February 1, as well as 
the alterations in the mansion 
itself. Here, again, the com- 


£05,000, while the altera- 
tions and decorations of the 
house itself will cost nearly 
$300,000, vet nearly all of 
this is- being expended for the 
benefit of the masses,” and 
not so much for the oecupants of the presidential mansion as might 
be expected. The basement of the cast wing has been changed from 
a huge lumber and store-room into what some might call a pub- 
lie-comfort building, as it contains several large apartments for 
women, :s well as cloak-rooms where the wraps of 3000 people 
an be cared for while they are greeting the host and hostess at 
receptions. In the past public receptions meant standing in rows 
three or four blocks long, for as many hours or more, often exposed 
te rain and snow, until one at last found shelter in the main 
entrance, and an hour or so later shook hands with the Chief 
Magistrate and passed out. To relieve this crowding and dis- 


A 


\ 


fort of outsiders has been 


One of the Renovated Bed-rooms more considered than that of 
Photographs copyright by Clinedinst the presidential family. The 


principal = is in the 

main staircase leading to the 
second floor. A massive stone structure replaces the former pas- 
sage. It is more spacious, and will be one of the attractive 
features of the building, in addition to forming an effective egress 
from the upper floors in case of fire.. The President will continue 
to occupy the satwe sleeping chamber. Miss Roosevelt retains her 
former apartment, although both of these have been redecorated. 
Sixteen additional rooms have been provided, however—eight in the 
main building ‘and eight in the wings. Of these eight situated in 
tiie second story will be devoted to guests, and the others to the 
servants’ quarters, More toilet-rooms have been provided, as well 
as a new steam-heating plant located in a sub-basement. 
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General Wilson Commissioner Wright 


THE PRESIDENT’S ARBITRATION COMMISSION IN SESSION 


The Commission has been moving from point to point in the coal district, holding its meetings and securing information from 
club car which has served as a board-room 


E. E. Clark 


the. miners in a 
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Judge Gray (Chairman) 


Bishop Spalding 


T. H. Watkins 
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oe | ELEONORA DUSE IN D’ANNUNZIO’S PLAYS, “LA CITTA MORTA” AND “GIOCONDA,”’ 
a AS SKETCHED BY E. M. ASHE . 
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SURE OF THE BLUE RIBBON—THE LAST PRIVATE VIEW BEFORE 
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FORTIFIED STATIONS 
We UNITED STATES 


FRENCH 


Key WEST 


HAVANA 


The Chribbean Naval Situation in 1902 


This picture shows the relative strength of the naval forces available for duty in the Caribbean to-day of England, Germany, and the United States, as 
well as the naval stations of the United States, France, and England 


GERMAN” 


ENGLISY | 
| POSSIBLE GERMAN BASES 


DOMINICA 


MAR TIN‘IQUE 


| 
ST. VINCEN 


The Caribbean Naval in 1906 


In contiast to the above this picture shows what the naval situation may be in 1906 if Germany, England, and the United States carry out their several 
naval programmes, and if Germany succeeds in securing a West-Indian naval base 


DOES GERMANY AIM TO CONTROL THE CARIBBEAN SEAP 


For a graphic statement of this important question the reader is referred to an article on page 1761 of this issue’ 
1738 
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‘* After the Bath” 
By John La Farge 


HE thirteenth annual exhibition of the New York Water- 
Color Club which-opens on November 22, in the Fine Arts 
Building in West Fifty-Seventh Street, will be given in the 

large Vanderbilt gallery where, for the first time, the pictures: 
of the club are shown against a suitable . 
background. . Heretofore,. the  club’s . 


water colors have struggled with indif- 
ferent success against the deep-red walls 
of the smaller ga!leries and the shade 
of greenish fawn against which the 
pictures are hung this year is a factor 
in the exhibition not to be despised by 
future hanging committees. It is an 
advantage, also, to assemble the paint- 
ings of the exhibition in one room, in- 
stead of scattering them as in previous 
years. An important and welcome fea- 
ture of this year’s exhibit is a group of 
pictures by Winslow Homer, contributed 


by his friends from their private collec- - 


tion. Mr. John La Farge is represented 
by studies in the South Seas, and there 
are other agreeable contributions in the 
familiar work. of members of the club, 
some of which are reproduced in this 
number of the Werekiy. Not Mr. La 


Farge alone has “’eard the East a-eall- 


in.” A pleasant and profitable study 
might be made in the_ present. exhibi- 
tion of the influence of Japanese art 
upon the work of our own water-color 
painters. Compare, for example, the 
serious, straightforward draughtsman- 


ship and the open air realism of. Wins- 


low Homer with the elusive sentiment 
of Mr. Daingerfield, and the charming 
fancy of Mr. Curran, as shown in the 
examples of their work reproduced on 
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Old Habitant”’ 


By Miss C. McChesney 


this page. 


**Mysterious Night 
By Elliott Daingerfield 


** Rain” 
By Charles C. Curran 


The New York Water-Color Club Exhibition 


Mr. Daingerfield knows, beside the value of low color 
tones, the mystery of trees and the poetry of the night, and has 
contrived to catch their spirit in his drawing. Mr. Curran has 
steeped himself in Japanese art, and the color of his “ Rain” is 


as delicate as April foliage, while the 
sentiment of his work shows distinetly 
the influence of the land of the cherry- 
blossom. 

Of the work of John La Farge, who 
has made Japan and the South Seas his 
own, and has discovered their charm to 
all lovers of art in America, little need 
be said except an expression of regret 
that the present exhibition does not 
contain more examples from his brush. 
The public has learned to expect gzal- 
leries of drawings and paintings by Mr. 
La Farge, the quantity of whose work 
is as unusual as its spirit and coloring. 
The fine example reproduced in_ this 
number is a study from the South Seas. 
One cannot but hope that the pages of 
the poet and novelist, of the Islands of: 
the Pacific may some day be illuminated 
by the artist who has worked under the 
same spell as the author of “ The Ebb 
Tide.” Of the other paintings shown here, 
it may be said that they are characteris- 
tie work of the younger water-colorists. 
Mr. Snell’s “Sunrise at Neweastle” 
shows a bit of rocky coast and sand 
with a lighthouse and a stretch of blue. 
Mr. Foster's Autumn Moon,” also 
shown on this page is a bit of serious 
work rich in color and. fine in feeling. 
Miss McChesney’s spirited study, “ An 
Old Habitant ” is one of several draw- 
ings made last summer in Canada.. 


“Sunrise at Newcastle ’”’ 


By Henry B. Snell 


‘*The Autumn Moon” 


By Ben Foster 
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The Railway entering a Native Cuban Village, which will be wakened into Modern Life by this 
Connection with the Outside World 


The O pening of the new Cuban Reailwey 


the rest of the busy world, but, what is even more important, it 


history of the West Indies which must not only have inesti- 

mable influence upon the development of Cuba directly, but 
also affect the commercial and social interests that gather about 
the Carib Sea. The trunk line from Santa Clara eastward will 
lring Santiago de Cuba into direct communication with Havana, 
and sleeping-cars will some day soon be slipping through once im- 
penetrable jungles, carrying merchants and tourists across the little 


‘a completion of the new Cuban railway is an event in the 


will, with its branches, become a great tree upon which the fruits 
of the newer civilization will grow. The country along the way 
will be developed under the policy which Sir William van Horn 
and his associates have undertaken, and the island’s productive 
and nourishing capacity immensely increased. But the mails fol- 
low the lines of commerce, and new ideas and methods will crowd 
in when these go. What Sir William van Horn’s enterprise is to do 


for the island a brief article which we print in this issue suggests, 
with a map shown on page 1755. The value of the railroad 
will undoubtedly be multiplied if it finds- reciprocity at its termini. 


continent. But this line which subtends so great a stretch of coast 
will not merely bring remote ports, once reached only by tedious 
voyages, within easy journey of the metropolis, and so nearer to 


Natives at Work on the Railway in the Forests 
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Opera 


Again 
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Emma Eames 
Photograph by Aime Dupont 


"Tou circling months have brought 


us to the threshold of another 
season of opera according to Mr. 
Grau, and on the evening of Monday, 


Marcella Sembrich 
Photograph by Aime Dupont 


Alois Burgstaller,—also boasting a repu- 
tation achieved at that temple of truth 
and rectitude; an Italian tenor, Carlo 
Dani; and Madame Kirby- Lunn, an 


November 24, M. Alvarez, Madame 
Eames, M. Journet, and Signor Scotti 
will mark the event with an exposition 
of the tragic fortunes of Otello and his 
Desdemona. 

The prospectus announces sixty-eight 


subscription performances,—embracing fifty-one evenings and 


seventeen matinées,—together with the customary Saturday even- 
ings at popular prices. As to the company, one notes regrettable 
absences: Calvé, the superlative and incalculable, is not to return, 
nor the exquisite Jsolde and Elizabeth of recent seasons, Milka 
Ternina, nor Plancon, nor Ernest Van Dyck, —subtlest of Loges,— 


nor that incomparable master of them all, Jean de Reszke, who.’ 


seems definitely to have decided that, for the future, he can exist in 
quite comfortable independence of our honors and our awards. On 
the other hand, we are assured of the return of Madame Sembrich, 


Madame Nordica, Madame Eames, Madame Melba (for a few per- . 


formances only), and Madame Schumann-Heink. Alvarez, David 
Bispham, Van Rooy, Scotti, Campanari, and Edouard de’ Reszke 
will again be of the company, and Mr. Grau has engaged four new 
singers of whom he promises admirable things: Georg Anthes, of 


_the Dresden Opera, who will share the tenor réles of the Wagner 


répertoire with Emil Gerhiiuser, of Munich and Baireuth, “and 


Emil Gerhauser 
As Siegfried” 


Lillian -Nordica 
Photograph by Ainie Dupont 


Alfred Hertz 


The new Wagner conductor As “ Tristan”’ 


English contralto of note. Caruso, un- 
fortunately, is not to come until the 
season of 1903-4. The full list an- 
nounces, further, such familiar names 
as Gadski, Fritzi-Seheff, Reuss-Belce, 
Bauermeister, Bridewell, Homer, De 
Marchi. Scotti, Journet, and Blass. Much is expected of Herr 
Alfred Hertz, the new conductor to whom will be intrusted the 
interpretation of the Wagner scores, and who is said to be a 
musician of temperament and authority. M. Flon and Signor 


‘Mancinelli return to assume the direction of, respectively, che 


French and Italian répertoires. 

The season is not, it appears, to be so rich in new works as was 
that of last winter, which yielded us Mr. Paderewski’s “ Manru ” 
and Mr. de Lara’s “ Messaline,” of detested memory: Mr. Grau 
announces -a single novelty—‘* Der Wald,’ an opera by a Miss 
Smyth, an English woman, which failed lamentably at its pre- 
miére in Berlin, but achieved success at Covent Garden. We are 
promised, however, revivals of certain unfamiliar operas of Mozart 
and Verdi;—* Cossi Fan Tutti” and “ I] Seraglio,” and “ Ernani ” 
and “Un Ballo in Maschera,”—together with Ponchielli’s “ Gio- 
cm and, possibly, Humperdinck’s delightful “ Hiinsel und 
Gretel.” 
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Georg Anthes. 
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The First Step—Ploughing 
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Rice-Culture in the United States 


NEW era has dawned for ri 
rice-culture in the United 


States, and it may be said 
with perfect consistency that in 
no field of activity are the pros- 
pects for future expansion and 
development more flattering. The 
new conditions have been _ pro- 
duced largely through the instru- 
mentality of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The offi- 
cials of this branch of the national 
government came to the conclusion 
some time since that there were 
latent possibilities in rice-culture, 
and took steps to foster and re- 
store what was generally regarded 


ee; * methods for the irrigation of rice. 
The discoveries in this direction 
resulted also from investigations 
undertaken by the Department of 
Agriculture in order to overcome 
difficulties which have up to this 
time obstructed the progress of 
the rice industry in this country. 

During the past half-century 
rice production in the United 
States has grown but little, the 
crop of 1850, as given by the cen- 
sus of that year, being almost as 
large as the maximum crop re- 
ported since that time, and con- 
siderably larger than the average 
crop of the last ten years. While 


at that time as a waning industry. 

Dr. S. A. Knapp recently spent “ag 
eight months in a trip to Japan as 
an agricultural explorer for the 
United States government, and made a successful importation of 
Kiushu rice. The experiments with this rice in the Gulf States 
during the past season indicate that it is fully twenty-five per 
cent. more productive than Honduras rice, the variety heretofore 
grown chiefly in Louisiana, and that its superior milling quality 
reduces the customary losses by from one-fifth to two-fifths. ‘At 
a conservative estimate this means a saving to the rice-growers 
of that State alone of more than $1,500,000 per year. This will 
give an effective -impulse to rice-culture in the United States, 
particularly to the new system which has lately been developed in 
southwestern Louisiana. 

Another distinct advance is found in the new and improved 


The Last Step—Threshing 


rice production, as a whole, has 
remained practically stationary, 
there has been a decline in the 
South Atlantic States and an in- 
crease in the western Gulf States. Within the past few years the 
raising of rice in Louisiana and Texas has developed into one of 
the leading industries of that region, and has given great value to 
lands heretofore used only for grazing, and to water resources 
which had been allowed to waste into the Gulf of Mexico. 

In this new Eldorado the rice-fields are being handled like the 
bonanza wheat-tarms of Dakota, and fortunes are being made upon 
comparatively meagre investments. Irrigating canals were started 
in a small way in Acadia Parish, Louisiana, but development was 
rapid, and there are now nine separate canal systems in this one 
parish, one of which, the Crowley Canal, is thirty-five feet wide 
and eight miles in length, and has ten. miles of lateral lines. : 


1 


Elevated Canal for transporting Water to Rice-Fields 
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The Second Step—Harvesting 
Raising Water for Irrigation Discharging raised Water for the Fields 


